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MAN      WHO    OPERATED  FIRST 
PRINTING    PRESS   IN  STATE 
TELLS  OF  HIS  EXPERIENCES 


EARLY  day  residents  of  the  pioneer 
towns  of  the  west  no  doubt  well 
remember  that  the  first  newspapers 
were  printed  on  what  known  as  the 
Washington  hand  press.  The  publishers 
Avho  blazed  the  trails  through  the  west  al- 
ways extended  a  royal  welcome  to  the  "tour- 
ist" printer,  if  he  was  a  "swift"  at  pulling 
the  lever  of  one  of  those  historic  printing 
machines. 

Like  in  many  other  states  in  pioneer  peri- 
ods the  Washington  hand  press  had  its  day 
in  Montana.  The  first  newspaper  published 
in  IVIontana  was  the  Montana  Post,  published 
in  Virginia  City,  during  the  gold  rush  days 
when  the  Vigilantes  controlled  law  and 
order  in  this  part  of  the  west  The  Montana 
Post  got  its  start  by  being  printed  on  a 
Washington  hand  press,  and  one  of  the  first 
printers  to  "pull  the  lever"  on  this  press  was 
M.  M.  Manner,  who  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  has  resided  in  Lebanon,  Ind. 

Mr.  Manner,  now  in  his  78th  year,  retired 
from  the  profession  six  years  ago.  He  now 
spends  a  goodly  portion  of  his  time  relating 
his  early-day  experiences  in  Montana. 

Recently  he  wrote  a  story  of  his  ex- 
periences in  Montana  which  was  published 
in  the  Indianapolis  Daily  Star  and  also  in 
the  Lebanon  Daily  Reporter. 

Tell  His  Experiences 

This  story  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Manner 
follows  • 

"I  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having  pulled 
the  lever  of  the  hand  printing  press  that 
printed  the  first  newspaper  issued  in  Mon- 
tana, then  a  territory — the  Montana  Post. 


It  made  its  first  appearance  in  Virginia  City 
in  July  or  August,  1864.  A  man  named  John 
Buchanon  was  its  editor.  I  had  charge  of 
the  mechanical  department.  The  first  is- 
sue contained  an  account  of  our  trip  from 
Kalida,  Putnam  county,  Ohio,  from  whence 
we  came,  to  Virginia  City,  Montana.  This 
account  was  all  we  could  get  to  put  in  the 
paper,  as  the  country  was  new,  wild  and 
wooly,  no  telegraph  or  telephone  to  secure 
the  news. 

"We  bought  the  materials  and  outfit  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  shipped  it  on  a  steamboat 
called  the  Yellowstone,  and  went  up  the 
Missouri,  expecting  to  land  at  Fort  Benton. 
We  got  up  the  river  about  80  miles  below 
Port  Benton,  where  the  boat  was  unable  to 
run  over  the  rapids,  was  caught  by  a  swift 
current  of  water,  which  forced  it  down  the 
river  for  quite  a  distance,  landing  on  an  is- 
land. In  a  few  days  the  water  went  down 
and  the  boat  was  lying  on  the  botton  help- 
less. The  freight  was  unloaded  and  placed 
on  the  island;  the  printing  outfit  was  a  part 
of  the  freight.  After  the  boat  had  laid  there 
a  week  or  ten  days,  a  quick  and  hard  rain 
fell,  raising  the  river  about  three  feet  in  a 
short  time.  Thev  hurriedly  got  up  steam 
and  sparred  the  boat  to  deeper  water.  We 
were  compelled  to  remain  there  about  two 
weeks  until  ox  and  mule  teams  came  down 
from  Fort  Benton  and  took  us,  the  printing 
outfit  and  other  freight,  up  to  the  fort. 
From  there  we  conveyed  it  to  Virginia  City 
in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen. 

First  Copies  Brought  Good  Return 

"The  printing  outfit  was  small.    We  had 
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only  ten  bundles  of  paper.  We  printed  a 
bundle  the  first  issue,  960,  and  sold  them  for 
50  cents  a  copy  in  gold  dust,  or  $1  in  green- 
back. The  paper  contained  four  pages,  six 
columns  to  the  page — not  an  advertisment. 
We  got  it  too  large.  We  issued  it  once  a 
week  for  four  weeks,  sold  it  for  gold  for 
double  the  amount  we  paid  for  it  in  green- 
backs at  Sc.  Louis.  One  dollar  in  gold  then 
was  worth  $2  in  greenbacks,  as  it  was  about 
the  most  critical  time  of  the  war. 

"I  could  relate  many  incidents  that  oc- 
cured  while  on  this  eventful  trip.  I  was  19 
years  old,  now  78. 

"The  first  job  of  printing  was  200  cards, 
which  read: 

"  'Good  for  One  Dance  and  Two  Drinks.' 
'One  Dollar' 

"We  charged  $12  in  gold  dust  for  the  200 
cards.  The  next  job  wanted  was  a  full 
sheet  poster  in  two  colors  of  ink,  advertis 
ing  a  prize  fight.  We  printed  them  a  bill 
about  8x10  inches.  It  was  the  largest  the 
material  would  permit. 

"Soon  after  the  paper  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance we  had  many  visitors  and  applica- 
tions for  work.  We  paid  $1  per  1,000  ems 
for  setting  type.  The  universal  remarks 
made  by  the  people  when  they  came  into  the 
office  was:  This  begins  to  look  like  civili- 
zation.' 

Vigilantes  Hang  Seventeen 

"The  miners  would  come  to  town  on  Sun- 
days to  buy  provisions  and  whisky  enough 
to  last  them  perhaps  a  week.  One  Sunday  1 
saw  as  many  as  50  or  100  drunken  men  on 
the  main  street  in  Virginia  City,  fighting. 
No  arrests  were  made,  as  there  was  no  law, 
no  court  of  any  kind,  no  officers,  only  thi 
vigilance  committee,  composed  of  the  better 
class  of  citizens.    *  ='= 

"The  vigilance  committee  had  caught  and 
hung  on  this  gallows  17  of  a  band  of  80  rob- 
bers and  murderers.  The  balance  of  the 
gang  left  the  country  or  became  better  citi- 
zens. Plummer  and  Skinner,  prominently 
mentioned  in  western  novels,  were  the 
leaders  of  this  band  of  robbers. 

Gulch    Was    Rich  Producer 

"There  was  very  rich  mining  in  the  gulch 
at  Virginia  City  at  that  time  and  $10,000  a 
day  could  be  washed  with  a  pan.  I  saw  one 
nugget  worth  $860. 

"At  that  time  in  Virginia  City  and  along 
the  gulch  it  was  estimated  there  were  10,- 
000  or  12,000  people.  There  were  but  few 
streets.  The  houses  were  mostly  built  on 
each  side  of  the  gulch  with  logs  covered 
with  dirt.  Some  dug  in  the  side  of  a  hill  or 
mountain,   and   did   their   cooking   on  the 


earth  outside.  A  great  many  lived  in  the 
wagons  they  came  in,  some  in  tents.  I  slept 
in  the  printing  office  with  the  bundles  of 
paper  for  a  bed,  but  oftener  upon  the  ground. 

"Wages  were  $15  per  day,  gold  dust; 
flour,  50  cents  the  pound;  beef,  50  the 
pound.  No  such  thing  as  potatoes  or  vege- 
tables of  any  kind  to  be  had,  except  that  wo 
got  onions  some  times. 

Free   Hand  Ruled 

"Saloons  and  gambling  houses  were  plenti- 
ful. The  whole  front  of  the  log  building 
would  be  open,  nothing  to  hide  the  half  log 
bar  or  gambling  tables.  Border  life  was 
seen  in  all  its  original  wildness.  American 
frontier  civilization  was  in  all  its  freedom, 
no  prison,  no  jail  to  hold  in  awe  the  lawless 
element. 

"Everyody  carried  their  gold  dust  in 
buckskin  bags  and  when  they  paid  for  any 
thing  it  was  always  weighed.  Six  and  one 
fourth  cents  was  the  least  amount  that 
could  be  weighed.  Everybody  kept  their 
greenbacks  and  spent  the  gold  dust,  while 
in  the  states  it  was  the  reverse  as  gold  was 
worth  $2  or  more. 

'  The  counters  in  the  stores  were  logs 
sawed  through  the  center,  with  the  flat  side 
up,  holes  bored  in  the  half  log  and  stakes 
driven  in  to  hold  it  up. 

Shoot  a  Buffalo 

"In  those  early  days  the  journey  into  this 
new  country  was  a  very  eventful  one,  large 
herds  of  buffalo  were  frequently  seen,  and 
elk,  bear,  prairie  dogs  and  rattlesnakes 
abounded.  While  on  the  way  up  the  river 
the  boat  was  landed  to  take  on  trees  for 
fuel  that  had  been  cut  down  by  beavers, 
and  to  bury  a  man  who  had  died  of  small- 
pox. Two  soldiers  and  myself  went  out  per 
haps  half  a  mile  on  the  prairie  and  shot  the 
first  buffalo  killed  by  the  party  and  wounded 
another  that  was  preparing  for  attack  on  us. 
That  day  we  saw  great  drove  of  antelopes  or 
white-tailed  deer.  I  shot  and  killed  one. 
They  would  stand,  stamp  their  forefeet  and 
look  until  they  found  out  what  you  were. 
A  shot  at  them  and    they  would    be  gone. 

"As  we  got  further  up  the  river  we  saw 
abundance  of  large  game.  The  noise  of  thf 
boat  seemed  to  attract  their  attention  and 
draw  them  to  the  river.  A  herd  of  buffalo 
swimming  the  river  was  run  into  by  the 
boat.  Everybody  who  had  a  gun  shot  at 
them.  Fifty  or  100  dead  buffalo  floated 
down  the  river.  Two  got  under  the  side 
paddle  wheel  of  the  boat  and  were  killed. 
Several  paddles  of  the  wheel  were  broken. 
Letter  Draws  Them  West 

"The  inducement  we  had  to  make  this 
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eventful  trip  and  locate  a  newspaper  in  Mon- 
tana territory  was  a  letter  Buchanon  had 
received  from  a  friend  that  Gallatin  City, 
on  the  Gallatin  river,  was  offering  fifty  lots 
in  the  town  for  the  first  newspaper.  Gal- 
latin City  is  the  place  we  started  for  and  in- 
tended to  locate  in.  On  our  way  up  the 
river  we  met  a  boat  loaded  with  furs  and 
passengers  returning  from  the  gold  regions. 
Among  the  passengers  was  a  prospector 
who  had  been  at  Gallatin  City.  He  arrived 
there  on  horseback  with  a  pack  mule  to 
carry  his  provisions  and  bedding.  While  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Gallatin  river  from 
the  town  he  made  all  kinds  of  noises  and 
fired  his  gun  to  get  some  person  to  bring 
over  the  ferry  boat.  No  one  appeared. 
While  remaining  there  he  saw  a  drove  of 
antelope,  or  white-tailed  deer,  run  through 
the  city.  He  abandoned  the  idea  of  locating 
in  Gallatin  city.  He  gave  us  a  pamphlet 
advertising  this  Gallatin  City;  it  was  not 
only  offering  fifty  lots  for  the  first  news- 
paper, but  was  offering  ten  lots  for  the  first 
Avhite  woman  to  locate.  He  told  us  that 
Virginia  City  was  the  largest  and  only  town 
in  Mon'ana,  that  there  were  10,000  or  12,000 
people  there.  We  immediately  made  up  our 
minds  to  locate  in  Virginia  City,  where  we 
did,  knowing  that  antelope,  or  white-tailed 
deer,  could  not  read. 

Rides   Pony   1,400  Miles 

"We  returned  over  land.  I  rode  an  Indi- 
an pony  the  entire  distance,  about  1,400 
miles,  into  Iowa.  We  saw  the  great  north- 
ern deserts  and  plains  in  their  primitive 
grandeur.  Numerous  trains  of  wagons  and 
caravans,  both  going  and  coming,  were 
scattered  all  along  the  route  and  at  night 
the  blazing  camp  fires  made  of  buffalo  chips 
and  sagebrush,  brightened  like  stars  in  the 
lonely  deserts.  Hundreds  of  Indians  were 
seen  and  many  of  them  came  freely  about 
the  camps  begging  for  tobacco  and  some- 
thing to  eat. 

■'These  were  generally  peaceable  to  large 
and  armed  parties,  but  would  rob  and  steai 
from  the  defenseless. 

"After  this  eventful  experience  I  arrived 
in  Ohio  about  the  middle  of  November,  1864, 
having  been  gone  since  the  1st  of  April 
preceding.  In  January,  1865,  I  enlisted  in 
the  army  at  Lima,  Ohio." 


TO  YOU — It  isn't  the  man  who  smiles  that 
counts,  when  everything  goes  dead  wrong, 
nor  is  it  the  man  who  meet  defeat,  singing 
a  gay  little  song;  the  song  and  the  smile 
are  well  worth  while,  provided  they  aren't 
a  bluff;  but  here's  to  the  man  who  smiles 
and  sings  and  then — produces,  the  stuff. 

— Henrietta  Heron. 


CAMP  FIRE  NEWS 
By  Evelyn  Krumm 

One  afternoon  tne  Camp  Fire  Girls  went 
out  to  try  to  build  fires  with  one  or  two 
matches.  Three  girls  made  a  fire  with  one 
match.  Those  are  Helen  Chinadle,  Fern 
Young  and  Montana  Parr.  Three  other 
girls  made  a  fire  with  two  matches.  They 
are  Gertie  Smidt,  Edith  Wilhelm  and  Adela 
Chinadle.  The  girls  that  made  a  fire  with 
one  match  got  a  local  honor  and  the  other 
girls  got  a  different  kind  of  honor 

Five  of  the  camp  fire  girls  were  awarded 
national  honors  for  keeping  the  health  chart 
for  one  year.  They  are  as  follows:  Evelyn 
Krumm,  Bessie  McPherson,  Miss  Miller, 
Miss  Sturdevant  and  Miss  Rathbun. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  went  out  one  after- 
noon to  learn  fifteen  different  trees.  Some 
did  well  and  will  get  a  blue  honor.  Those 
that  succeeded  are  as  follows:  Evelyn 
Krumm,  Edith  Wilhelm,  Helen  Johnson, 
Bessie  McPherson,  Mary  Bubnash,  and 
Helen  Chinadle. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  went  swimming  at 
Boulder  Hot  Springs  last  month.  After  the 
swim  they  danced  and  then  came  the  ride 
home.  Mr.  Vosberg  at  the  Springs  was  very 
kind  to  us.  Fern  Young  and  Miss  Rathbun 
were  the  only  ones  who  knew  how  to  swim. 
They  taught  us  how  and  I  guess  in  a  little 
while  the  rest  will  know  how  to  swim. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  had  a  candy  hunt  in 
their  guardian's  room  and  they  all  enjoyed 
it  very  mach.  Edith  Wilhelm  was  given  a 
prize  for  finding  the  most  pieces  of  candy. 
She  got  a  heart  box  full  of  candy. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  are  trying  for  the 
Fire-maker  rank  and  they  are  trying  to  keep 
from  eating,  candy,  chewing  gum,  etc.,  be- 
tween meals.  Bessie  McPherson  has 
succeeded.  Several  of  the  girls  had  to  do 
it  over  again  because  they  forgot  but  they 
will  keep  it  up  till  they  get  it 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  were  very  proud  to 
have  been  second  in  the  sale  of  Christmas 
Stamps  in  Boulder  Valley.  The  Boulder 
Public  School  was  first. 

At  Washington's  party  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  taught  every  body  how  to  dance  the 
Virginia  reel.  They  will  teach  more  dances 
maybe  at  St.  Patrick's  Day. 


"No  republic  can  endure  half  loyal  and 
half  disloyal;  no  citizenship  is  of  permana- 
nent  value  whose  heart  is  not  in  America." 

— W.  G.  Harding. 
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1  2)eaf  departments 

February  22,  all  the  boys  and  girls  and 
teachers  went  to  the  gymnasium  for  Wash- 
ington's birthday  party.  We  saw  the  flags, 
with  a  picture  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
hanging  on  the  wall.  They  were  wonder- 
ful. We  marched  around.  Mrs.  Lyon  was 
on  duty  at  the  Washington's  birthday  party 
She  asked  three  people  to  choose  who  had 
the  prettiest  costumes.  They  chose  Myrtle 
Walker,  Margaret  Wilkinson,  Pat  Callahan, 
Edward  Olson,  Harry  Schoenberg  and  me. 
We  got  prizes.  I  got  a  string  of  blue  beads. 
It  was  beautiful. 

We  ate  some  cakes,  ice  cream  with 
cherries  and  apples.  The  refreshments 
were  very  good.  Then  we  danced  the 
Virginia  reel  and  circle  two  step  and  other 
dances.  We  went  home.  We  had  a  very 
good  time. — Fern  Young. 


us  our  eats  free.  We  had  some  spuds, 
bread  and  butter,  coffee  and  apple  or  mince 
pie  for  dinner 

After  dinner  we  visited  the  Record-Herald 
printing  office  and  the  machinery.  Some 
men  were  making  pictures  for  the  paper  and 
we  looked  at  them  A  man  gave  some  news- 
papers to  us.  We  went  to  the  gymnasium 
and  saw  Butte  and  St.  Charles  playing  bas- 
ket ball.  Butte  beat  St.  Charles  22  to  15  and 
Anaconda  beat  Dillon  13  to  9.  We  came 
home  to  Boulder.  We  had  a  good  time  visit- 
ing Helena. — Edwin  Sieler. 


Miss  Williamson  told  us  some  fine  stories. 
The  stories  were  called  "Ali  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves,"  "Bl  e  Beard"  and  "One 
Eye,  Two  Eyes  and  Three  Eyes.".  We  are 
very  much  interested  in  fnem. 

Last  Wednesday  two  new  girls  came  to 
school  with  their  father.  One  girl's  name 
is  Ruth  Cox  and  the  other  girl's  name  is 
Alice  Cox. — Montana  Parr. 


Washington's  birthday  was  on  Feb.  22. 
We  had  no  school  on  Feb.  22,  Friday  morn- 
ing some  boys  made  sandwiches  with  jelly 
and  meat.  They  put  the  sandwiches  in 
two  boxes.  Mr.  Kemp  put  the  two  boxes  in 
Mr.  Girard's  car.  At  10:30  o'clock  some  deaf 
and  blind  boys  walked  on  the  track  to 
Boulder  Hot  Springs.  Mr.  Altop,  Mr.  Low 
and  Mr  Kemp  rode  in  Mr.  Girard's  car. 

At  12  o'clock  the  boys  had  apples, 
crackers,  sandwiches  and  boiled  eggs  to  eat. 
After  eating  the  deaf  and  blind  paid  twenty 
cents  to  swim.  We  swam  for  two  hours. 
Some  people  threw  money  in  the  water. 
Some  boys  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  and  picked  up  the  money.  Leylan 
Wood  got  more  money  than  the  other  boys. 
After  swimming  some  boys  bought  some 
candy.  At  3 : 30  o'clock,  we  boys  came  back 
home. — Ole  Olbu. 


October  18,  my  brother  Kenneth  and  1 
went  to  Tacoma,  Washington.  Several 
times,  I  went  to  Seattle  on  the  ships  I  rode 
in  my  aunt's  car  from  Tacoma  to  Seattle 
with  my  aunt  and  my  grandmother.  Some- 
times my  aunt  drove  her  car  around  in  town 
in  Seattle.  At  night  the  streets  in  Seattle 
looked  beautiful  with  bright  lights.  In 
Tacoma  nearly  every  day  I  rode  with  my 
uncle  Harry  on  the  bakery  car.  Sometimes 
I  took  loaves  of  bread,  pies,  cakes  and 
cookies  out  of  the  bakery  car  and  carried 
them  to  some  stores.  My  brother  Kennetli 
and  I  had  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  my 
aunt  at  Lester,  Washington.  Kenneth  and  I 
stayed  in  Washington  one  and  one  half 
months.  My  brother  Kenneth  and  I  had 
good  times  in  Washington. — Frank  Amann. 


On  Saturday,  February  23,  Mr.  Menzemer 
told  Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Low  they  might 
take  the  boys  basket  ball  team  to  Helena. 

We  got  ready  and  put  our  basket  ball 
clothes  in  the  bag.  Then  we  went  into  Miss 
Sturdevant's  auto  and  she  drove  us  to  the 
sta+ion.  Seme  of  us  ran  fast  to  meet  her. 
We  went  into  the  train  and  the  train  ran 
fast  to  Helena.  We  went  to  Helena  and  we 
visited  in  town  and  in  the  gymnasium. 

We  went  to  town  to  eat  and  the  man  gave 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor  was  the  guest  at  a  per- 
fect luncheon  prepared  under  Miss  Harri- 
son's direction  in  the  Domestic  Science  class 
last  Saturday.  The  menu  was  hot  biscuits, 
butter,  steak,  gravy,  fried  potatoes,  creamed 
cabbage,  tomato  pickles,  cake  with  lemon- 
sauce.  The  cooks  were  Edith  Wilhelm, 
Mary  Bubnash,  Evelyn  Krumm,  May  Yaeger, 
Bessie  McPherson,  and  Minnie  Gummow. 


If  I  would  secure  reasonable  happiness 
for  myself,  I  must  give  out  good  will  to 
others. — Hubbard. 
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OUR  SWIM 

Last  Friday,  February  the  twenty  second, 
Mr.  Low  told  us  that  we  could  go  to  the 
Hot  Springs.  The  big  boys  went  to  the 
kitchen.  We  spread  some  butter  and  jam 
on  bread.  We  put  some  mustard  on  the 
meat.  We  packed  the  food  in  boxes.  We 
wondered  how  we  would  carry  the  food. 
Mr.  Kemp  thought  he  could  take  the  car. 
Mr.  Low  went  to  Mr.  Kemp's  house  and  got 
it.  He  and  Mr.  Kemp  put  the  food  into  the 
car.  The  boys  walked.  Mr,.  Low  drove 
the  car.  We  went  to  the  Hot  Springs.  I 
drank  some  water.  It  tasted  like  egg.  We 
went  into  the  garage  and  ate  our  lunch. 
We  waited  until  one  o'clock.  We  swam. 
Some  people  threw  money  into  the  water. 
We  dove  into  the  water  and  got  it.  I  got 
forty-five  cents.  Leylan  got  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents.  Roy  dove  into  the  water.  He 
can  swim  in  deep  water.  We  got  out  of 
the  water.  We  put  the  money  into  our 
pockets.    We  bought  some  candy. 

We  saw  a  little  girl  dance.  Leylan  and  I 
danced  the  Dutch  dance.  We  came  back  to 
Boulder.  I  was  very  tired.  I  had  a  good 
time. — Fulton  Herbold. 


There  was  a  show  in  town  last  week. 
Our  teacher  told  us  about  it.  She  said  that 
the  house  was  crowded.  She  said  that  Miss 
Williamson  whistled  "Old  Kentucky  Home." 
All  the  people  clapped  and  clapped.  Then 
she  whistle  "The  Mocking  Bir."  I  know 
"The  Mocking  Bird,"  but  I  do  not  know 
"The  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  yet. 

I  want  to  learn  to  play  the  violin.  My 
sister  practices  every  morning  before  she 
goes  to  school. — Marion  Sloan. 


I  see  Mrs.  Lyon  every  ay.  She  wears  a 
white  dress  in  the  girls'  house.  She  goes 
to  town  every  Saturday.  Sometimes  she 
wears  a  blue  silk  dress,  a  fur  coat  and  a 
velvet  hat.  She  comes  back  and  gives  candy 
to  the  little  girls.  Mrs.  Woodford  is  a  nice 
lady.  She  lives  in  the  girls'  house.  She 
is  a  nurse.  She  wears  a  white  dress  in  the 
hospital.  She  gave  me  medicine  for  my 
cough.  She  gave  books  to  Katherine  and 
me. — Nettie  Farthing. 


Mrs.  Menzemer  and  Miss  Miller  dressed 
four  boys  and  four  girls  for  the  program. 
They  danced  the  Minuet.  It  was  very 
pretty.  I  was  in  it.  Prof.  Taylor  talked 
about  Lincoln  and  Washington.  President 
Menzemer  signed  it.  We  liked  it.  The 
deaf  children  signed  and  the    blind  sang. 


Miss  Ross  and  Miss  Hallman  played  the 
piano.    Miss  Rathbun  read  a  poem. 

— Maurice  Schoenberg. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  walked  ten  miles 
last  Saturday  afternoon.  They  walked 
around  town  awhile.  They  went  to  Boulder 
Hot  Springs.  They  ate  ice-cream  there. 
Then,  they  came  back  to  town.  They  went 
to  the  hotel  in  Boulder  for  supper.  Then, 
they  went  to  church.  I  shall  walk  many 
miles  when  I  am  a  Camp  Fire  Girl. 

— Stepha  Tularski. 


We  have  many  nice  books  in  the  library. 
The  librai'y  is  open  every  Monday  and  every 
Thursday.  The  boys  go  at  four-thirty  and 
the  girls  go  at  six-thirty.  Mr.  Taylor 
changes  our  book.  We  take  our  books  to 
school.  Our  teacher  helps  us  to  read  them. 
We  read  magazines  every  Friday  afternoon. 

— Mona  Frazeir. 


Miss  Anderson  brought  three  men  to  our 
school-room.  One  was  Superintendent  of 
the  Indian  School  at  Browning,  Montana 
He  has  rheumatism.  He  is  at  Boulder  Hot 
Springs  now.  He  goes  into  the  hot  water. 
It  will  make  him  well.  He  said  that  our 
work  is  fine.  He  knows  our  Indian  boys. 
They  are  blind. — Everett  Gilliam. 


SECOND   CLASS  NEWS 

Raymond  got  a  letter. 
We  have  fine  picture  books. 
Edward  Sparks  saw  a  blue  bird. 
We  had  pie  for  dinner  Tuesday. 
Peck  loves  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop. 
Delbert  found  some  pussy  willows. 
We  had  ice-cream  for  dinner  Sunday. 
Laura   and   Dorothy   have   mama  dolls. 
We  saw  a  fine    picture    show  Sunday 
night. 

Bertha  and  Laura  got  boxes.  Emil  has 
many  marbles. 

Emil  and  I  stood  on  a  barrel.  We  rolled 
the  barrel.    We  had  lots  of  fun. 

Jed  Moe  plays  with  Peck  every  day.  He 
throws  stones.  Peck  runs  fast.  He  gets 
the  stones. 

Mrs.  Perry  gave  Valentines  to  Myrtle, 
Ida  and  Nettie.  Katherine  has  some  new 
shoes.    She  is  proud. 

Mrs.  Fry  gave  one  dollar  to  us.  Mrs. 
Menzemer  gave  Harry  the  dollar.  He 
bought  twenty-four  oranges  for  us.  They 
were  good. 

— Edward  Olson. 
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A  short  time  ago  a  report  was  issued 
from  the  Auditor's  office  in  which  it  was 
es+imated  that  the  appropriations  of  the 
different  institutions  of  the  state  could  be 
c  it  down  to  such  an  extent  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  could  be  saved.  We, 
of  course,  cannot  speak  for  the  other  insti- 
tutions, but  we  feel  in  fairness  to  ourselves 
we  should  make  a  statement  of  the  facts. 

It  was  estimated  that  we  could  be  cut 
$21,000.  This  was  based — we  are  lead  to 
understand — on  a  six  months  basis.  This  is 
scarcely  a  fair  estimate  for  there  is  little 
fuel  used  during  three  months  of  the  year. 
Every  third  year  we  have  to  pay  as  much 
as  $4,500  insurance.  Another  thing,  the 
estimate  was  based  on  our  present  popula- 
tion, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  population 
will  be  doubled  very  shortly.  In  fact,  if  it, 
had  not  been  for  some  plastic  floors  that 
have  cracked,  our  buildings  would  have  been 
filled  by  now.  I  believe  these  things  are 
not  taken  into  consideration.  So  this  esti- 
mate which  says  we  could  save  $21,000 
would  mean — if  they  took  this  doubled 
population  into  consideration — that  we  could 
keep  two  hundred  fifty  children  more  for 
$21,000,  which  is  an  absurdity  on  the  face 
of  it. 

These  are  some  facts  which  the  Auditor's 
office  probably  failed  to  get  when  they 
issued  their  statement. — M. 


The  Deaf  M ississippian  announces  that 
Superintendent  Scott  has  succeeded  in 
getting  the  word  "dumb"  dropped  from  the 
legal  title  of  the  school  and  that  the  school 
will  henceforth  be  known  as  the  "Missis- 
sippi School  for  the  Deaf,"  We  congratulate 
Brother  Scott  on  his  success,  but  more  we 
congratulate  the  pupils  of  the  school  on  the 
removal  of  this  obnoxious  word  from  the 
title  of  their  school,  and  also  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  on  their  cooperation 
with  Mr.  Scott  in  accomplishing  this  desira- 
ble end.— T. 


Mr.  Elwood  A.  Stevenson,  formerly  Super- 
intendent of  the  Kansas  school,  but  now 
Principal  of  the  Kentucky  School  has  been 
chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Tate  as  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf. 
We  congratulate  the  school  on  securing  a 
man  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  training  and  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  Mr.  Stevenson  on  his 
promotion.— T. 


Occasionally  we  see  mention  in  the  school 
papers  of  the  "Echo"  from  the  Manitoba 
school,  but  evidently  that  school  has  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  our  school,  as  we 
have  seen  no  copy  of  the  Echo  for  years 
We  believe  the  last  copy  seen  was  published 
during  the  Superintency  of  Mr  D.  W. 
McDermid.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  diplo- 
matic relations  resumed  with  our  Manitoba 
neighbors,  so  that  we  may  again  know  some- 
thing of  our  neighbors  on  the  north. — T. 


The  News  Letter  published  by  the  Nation- 
al Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness is  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
one-tenth  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  are  handicapped  by  defective  vision. 
In  arriving  at  these  figures,  more  than  one 
million  children  in  both  rural  and  city 
schools  were  examined.  These  figures 
should  make  every  teacher,  especially  every 
teacher  of  the  deaf,  careful  to  see  that  light- 
ing and  other  school  conditiono  are  s  ^c^  as 
shall  prevent  any  increase  of  defective 
vision. — T. 


A  bill  which  authorizes  the  issue  of 
seventy-five  million  dollars  wort'i  of  band^ 
for  the  purpose  of  building  good  roads  and 
improving  the  schools  and  public  institu 
tions  of  the  state  has  pas:ed  ths  Kent  icky 
Legislature.  After  approval  by  the  govern- 
or, it  will  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  in 
November.  In  case  of  its  final  passage,  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf  will  sec.irs 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  improve- 
ments. Seventy-five  millions  is  a  lot  of 
money,  and  it  will.,  no  doubt,  be  harder  to 
secure  popular  approval  of  such  a  bill  under 
present  conditions,  than  it  would  have  been 
a  few  years  ago.  We  trust  our  Kentucky 
friends  will  get  their  share  in  this  or  some 
other  way  to  make  the  improvements  they 
desire  to  make. — T. 


We  have  received  very  interesting  re- 
ports of  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese 
Blind  of  which  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer  is 
Superintendent.  This  school  is  located  at 
Shangnai. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  scope  of 
the  work  done  by  this  school  in  far  off 
China  and  to  see  that  it  is  fully  abreast  of 
the  times  not  only  in  its  literary  work,  but 
also  in  its  attempt  to  equip  its  graduates  to 
complete  industrially  with  the  sighted,  and 
is  meeting  with  a  measure  of  success  in  its 
efforts.  To  the  writer,  the  reports  were 
especially  interesting  because  of  the  pleas- 
ant acquaintance  formed  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
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Fryer  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  our 
American  schools  a  few  years  ago. — T. 


There  are  no  critics  of  the  schools  more 
severe  than  the  teachers  themselves.  No 
one  is  more  anxious  to  see  that  the  schools 
accomplish  the  greatest  possible  good  for 
all  who  come  under  their  influence  than  are 
those  who  are  responsible  for  their  manage- 
ment. From  time  to  time  new  plans  are 
formulated  and  put  into  execution  to  meet 
a  particular  need  as  seen  by  the  head  of 
some  school.  If  it  meets  a  real  need  and  is 
applicable  elseAvhere,  other  schools  fall  into 
line  and  real  advancement  is  made  by  all 
the  schools. 

Within  -i  very  short  time  several  schools 
have  announced  plans  for  improvement  of 
the  work  along  different  lines.  The  Kansas 
school  has  announced  the  addition  of  one 
year  to  the  course  of  study.  The  Iowa 
school  has  announced  a  more  thorough 
correlation  of  the  work  of  the  industrial  and 
literary  departments.  Henceforth  the  same 
standard  will  be  required  in  the  quality  of 
work  done  in  the  industrial  department  that 
has  been  required  in  the  literary  department. 
Graduation,  as  we  understand  it,  will  depend 
upon  completing  the  work  prescribed  in  the 
course  of  some  one  industrial  department 
with  the  same  high  degree  of  proficiency 
that  has  been  and  will  still  be  required  in 
the  literary  department.  In  this  our  Iowa 
friends  are  setting  a  high  ideal  toward 
which  we  are  striving. 

The  Oklahoma  and  Colorado  schools,  it  is 
announced,  will  hereafter  require  that  the 
new  teachers  employed  shall  have  some- 
thing more  than  a  high  school  education  in 
addition  to  their  special  training  with  the 
deaf.  In  other  words,  if  we  understand 
correc:ly,  it  is  proposed  that  all  teachers 
hereafter  employed  shall  have  a  normi 
school  or  college  dipolma,  or  a  first  grade 
permanent  certificate,  in  addition  to  their 
special  training  as  most  of  the  teachers  of 
the  deaf  did  in  the  early  days  of  the  work. 
This  is  a  most  excellent  idea,  and  one  up- 
on which  the  writer  has  acted  as  far  as 
possible.  The  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  is 
difficult  and  requires  the  greatest  possible 
preparation  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  However  we  are  wondering  just 
what  special  inducements  Superintendents 
Blattner  and  McAloney  are  able  to  offer  to 
insure  success  in  all  cases  in  securing  these 
higher  trained  techers.  We  certinly  wish 
fhem  success,  and  shall  not  lag  far  behind 
in  the  procession. — T. 


We  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  on  March 
14.,  from  Mr.  Chrales  H.  P.  Bielenberg. 
Mr.  Bielenberg  is  connected  with  the 
educational  department  of  the  G.  A.  R.  He 
vas  a  soldier  during  throughout  the  Civil 
War.  He  gave  an  inte;esting  talk  to  the 
papils  in  which  he  gave  the  history  of  the 
flag,  and  also  related  some  of  his  ex- 
periences m  the  service,  Mr.  Bielenberg 
has  been  a  Montana  cattleman  for  fifty- 
eight  years,  or  ever  since  the  close  of  the 
war.    Our  pupils  all  enjoyed  his  visit. — T. 


NOBODY'S  BRIDE 


The  show  we  had  last  night  was  very 
good.  The  name  of  the  show  was  "Nobody's 
Bride. 

Herbert  Rawlinson  played  the  man's  part. 
He  had  lost  his  girl,  his  father  and  his  posi- 
tion and  had  also  lost  the  joy  of  living. 

He  was  in  a  park  one  day  where  some 
working  men  were  eating  their  dinner.  He 
was  very  hungry  and  looked  at  them.  At 
last  he  saw  a  peanut  on  the  ground.  He 
picked  it  up  and  ate  U. 

A  young  woman  was  in  the  park.  She 
was  feeding  some  birds.  After  dinner  one 
of  the  working  men  threw  away  a  sand- 
wich. This  poor  man  saw  it  and  went  to 
pick  it  up,  but  a  small  dog  saw  it  too  and 
got  it  before  the  man  reached  it  and  hurried 
away  with  it. 

This  poor  man  started  off  but  he  only 
went  a  few  steps  when  ue  fell  on  the 
ground  faint  with  hunger.  The  woman  saw 
him  and  went  to  help  him.  She  called  a 
taxi  and  took  him  home  to  her  apartment 
and  gave  him  something  to  eat. 

In  the  meantime  in  an-jther  part  of  the 
city  a  rich  banker  wanted  his  niece  Doris 
to  marry  an  old  duffer  b-cause  he  was  rich. 
The  wedding  was  to  take  place  a  short 
time  later.  The  woman  ♦vno  helped  the 
poor  man  in  the  park  was  to  help  at  this 
rich  banker's  home. 

She  was  to  be  the  maid.  So  she  started 
off  with  a  man  who  was  to  help  at  the 
rich  man's  home.  She  helped  the  bride  to 
get  away. 

The  poor  man  was  waiting  outside  in  his 
car.    He  took  her  to  the  lady's  apartment. 

Some  crooks  kidnapped  her. 

But  at  last  she  was  tree  and  they  w?r2 
happy  again.  We  enjoyed  the  play  very 
much. — Irene  Breeding. 


>|t     *     ;i<     *     *     *     *     -fi     *     *            t-     *  * 

NOTICE 

*  MONTANA  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  DEAF 

*  June  25,  26,  27  and  28  * 

*  Boulder,  Montana  * 

"The  Fifth  Bi  ennial  State  Conven-  =:= 

*  tion  of  the  Deaf"  is  to  be  held  at 

*  Boulder  State  School  for  the  Deaf  on  * 

*  .Tune  25  to  28  and  all  are  invited  to  * 

*  attend  as  guests  of  the  State  of  Mon-  * 
=;=    tana,  and  an  interesting  program  will  * 

*  be  announced  later.  * 

*  For  full  particulars,  write  to  the  * 
=i=    Secretary,  Mrs.     Bessie     H.  Brown,  * 

Boulder,  Montana.  * 

*  By  order  of  * 

*  President  Chris  Thompson.  * 

*  Mrs.  B.  H.  Brown,  Sec'y.  * 

* 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Henry  Nickerson,  Reporter 

Lewis  Howard  loves  to  play  by  himself. 

Ole  Olbu  loves  to  listen  to  anyone  telling 
stories. 

Billy  Mayer  is  watching  for  a  letter  from 
home. 

Prank  Amann  is  pleased  to  hear  from 
home  often. 

Floyd  Post  tries  to  do  his  best  in  the 
gymnasium. 

Jed  Moe  had  a  nice  visit  with  his  mother. 
She  stayed  here  one  night. 

Edward  Olson  recently  got  a  letter  from 
home  saying  that  he  has  a  new  sister. 

Adolph  Renner  received  two  dollars  in  a 
letter  from  home. 

Edwin  Sieler  goes  out  of  doors  to  get 
fresh  air  early  every  morning. 

Delos  Vandecar  loves  to  ride  on  his 
bicycle  every  day  except  Sunday. 

Lloyd  Revelle  is  very  anxious  to  see  his 
new  sister.    He  thinks  she  is  cute  now. 

Leonard  Mount  got  a  package  containing 
food  from  home.    He  was  glad  to  get  it. 

Roy  Tuggle  is  looking  forward  to  work  at 
home  next  summer.    He  may  drive  a  tractor. 

Fulton  Herbold  misses  the  skating.  He 
is  sorry  that  he  cannot  skate  any  more  this 
year. 

John  Nagel  got  a  letter  from  home  say 
ing  that  his  folks  had  moved  to  another 
farm. 

Maurice  Schoenberg  is  studying  his  les- 
son very  hard.  He  hopes  he  will  pass  in  his 
test. 

Edward  Sparks  had  a  nice  visit  with  his 
mother  for  several  days  about  the  middle  ot 
February. 

The  season  of  basket-ball  will  close  very 
soon.  The  season  of  baseball  is  near  at 
hand.    We  are  glad  of  it. 

Emil  Bennett  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
home  saying  that  his  sister  had  came  home 
from  "Washington. 

Harry  Schoenberg  made  a  good  grade  in 
Arithmetic  at  the  February  examination. 
He  hopes  to  keep  it  up. 

Leylan  Wood  made  a  good  grade  in  Lan- 
guage. He  hopes  that  he  will  pass  in  his 
examination  next  May. 


Walter  Herbold  likes  to  play  basket-ball. 
Wonder  if  he  wants  to  be  the  best  basket- 
ball player  of  all  the  boys. 

William  Yaeger  got  a  letter  from  his 
friend.  William  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
his  sister  had  bobbed  her  hair. 

Henry  Nickerson  is  looking  forward  to  a 
long  trip  next  summer.  He  expects  to  go 
by  auto  thru  several  cities  and  states. 

Delbert  Peterson  was  lonesome  for  his 

playmate   Richard   Wilkinson  who  was  in 

the  hospital  with  a  bad  cold,  but  is  well 
again  now. 

Henry  Barker  has  been  very  anxious  for 
a  long  time  to  hear  from  home.  At  last  he 
got  a  letter  from  home  a  short  time  ago. 
He  is  glad. 

Henry  Nickerson  got  a  letter  from  homo 
saying  that  his  mother  had  been  very  sick 
in  bed  for  a  week.  He  hopes  she  is  better 
by  this  time. 

Edward  Baker  got  a  letter  from  home 
saying  that  his  father  had  bought  a  new 
Ford  car.  He  hopes  his  father  will  teach 
him  how  to  drive. 

We  had  a  good  time  on  Friday,  February, 
22.  We  went  to  the  Hot  Springs  to  swim. 
A  man  threw  money  into  the  plunge.  We 
dived  in  the  jlunge  to  get  the  money.  We 
should  thank  Mr.  Menzemer  for  giving  us  a 
good  time. 


LOCALS   FROM   THE   GIRLS'  SIDE 

Minnie  Gummow,  Reporter 

Julia  Raineri  loves  to  play.  She  is  full 
of  fun. 

Nettie  Farthing  receives  many  packages 
from  home. 

Mary  Bubnash  is  working  on  her  school 
work  most  of  the  time. 

Theresa  Harrington  receives  a  great  num- 
bers of  letters  now. 

Mildred  Christianson  is  improving  very 
much  in  her  school  work. 

Dorothy  Young  loves  to  play.  She  is 
playing  most  of  the  time. 

Edith  Wilhelm  received  a  large  number 
of  Valentines.    She  beat  us  all. 

Irene  Colwell  received  a  dollar  bill  from 
her  sister  and  is  very  careful  with  it. 

Gertie  Smidt  received  a  package  from 
home,  which  contained  some  eats. 
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Myrtle  Molyneau  is  always  looking  for- 
ward to  receiving  a  package  from  home. 

Fern  Young  enjoys  taking  pictures.  She 
takes  more  pictures  than  any  of  the  other 
girls. 

Laura  Manza's  mother  paid  her  a  nice 
visit  on  Feb.  15.  Laura  was  very  glad  to 
see  her. 

Lillian  Pouliot  is  very  comical.  She 
seems  to  be  more  jolly  than  the  picture 
shows. 

Many  of  the  small  girls  have  had  bad 
colds.  But  none  of  them  have  been  serious 
so  far. 

Mona  Frazier  received  a  package  from 
home.  She  is  getting  packages  almost  all 
of  the  time. 

Helen  Chinadle  and  Evelyn  Krumm  seem 
to  be  good  chums.  They  are  together  all  of 
the  time. 

Mrs.  Brown,  our  supervisor,  visited  our 
society  Saturday  Feb.  9.  She  was  one  of 
the  judges  in  the  debate. 

Margaret  Wilkinson  and  Kathyrn  Noyd 
are  getting  to  be  very  great  chums.  They 
love  each  other  dearly. 

Marion  Sloan  returned  to  school  Feb.  13 
after  a  veiy  short  visit  at  home.  She  re- 
ported a  fine  time. 

Velma  Goldizen  is  growing  very  tall.  If 
she  does  not  be  careful  she  will  be  as  tall 
as  the  man  in  the  moon. 

The  eighth  and  tenth  grades  thank  Mr. 
Taylor  very  much  for  the  beautiful  "Valen- 
tines that  he  gave  them. 

Adela  Chinadle's  birthday  was  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  She  received  a  package  from  home 
and  one  from  her  aunt. 

May  Yaeger  enjoys  the  out-door  sport  of 
roller-skating.  She  is  outside  almost  all 
of  the  time  and  has  lots  of  fun. 

Montana  Parr  is  never  satisfied  when  she 
gets  a  letter.  She  says  that  one  isn't 
enough  and  she  always  wants  more 

Stepha  Tularski  is  having  a  good  time. 
She  has  had  five  teeth  pulled  this  fall. 
Poor  girl!  when  will  she  finish? 

Gertie  Smidt,  Thelma  Penman,  and  Faye 
Redmond  received  Valentine  boxes  full  of 
candy  from  home. 

Bertha  and  Kathryn  Noyd's  mother  and 
father  visited  them  on  Feb.  16.  They  went 
for  a  long  automobile  ride  with  them. 

Adela  Chinadle  loves  to  get  library  books. 
She  goes  to  the  library  every  time  she  can 
and  gets  a  very  interesting  book  to  read. 


Edith  Wilhelm  bobbed  her  hair  on  Feb. 
21.  She  looks  just  as  sweet  as  a  cupie 
doll.    I  think  she  is  the  queen  of  the  school. 

Minnie  Gummow  received  a  package  from 
her  aunt  in  Dubuque,  Iowa  She  got  some 
beautiful  things  and  is  very  proud  of  them. 

Mrs.  Study  has  her  hair  bobbed.  She 
looks  real  cute  and  we  are  very  glad  to  see 
her.  She  is  just  like  a  twin  sister  to  Miss 
Anderson. 

Miss  Anderson,  our  mati-on,  has  her  hair 
bobbed.  She  is  a  real  beauty  now.  Wonder 
if  all  the  teachers  will  follow  her?  We 
hope  so. 

Ethel  Christie  has  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
and  is  very  proud  of  them.  She  is  very 
careful  how  she  walks  so  that  she  won't 
spoil  them. 

Spring  is  with  us  once  more  and  we  are 
very  glad  that  it  is  here.  Only  if  Mr. 
Weatherman  will  keep  Jack  Frost  away  we 
shall  all  be  having  a  good  time. 

Helen  Johnson  is  very  proud  because  her 
sister  Dorothy  has  a  new  baby  boy.  Helen 
says  she  is  very  anxious  to  go  home  and 
take  care  of  the  baby. 

The  large  girls'  gym  class  has  a  new 
member  She  is  Miss  Haug,  our  nurse  We 
are  all  very  glad  that  she  enjoys  playing 
with  us  in  the  gymnasium. 

Bessie  McPherson  received  a  letter  say- 
ing that  her  aunt  in  California  underwent  a 
very  serious  operation.  Bessie  hopes  that 
her  aunt  will  soon  be  well  again. 

The  large  gym  girls  play  basket  ball 
every  Tuesday  night.  They  ha^ve  heaps  of 
fun.  We  hope  that  we  can  learn  to  play 
well  so  that  we  can  have  a  game  with  the 
public  school. 

Helen  Chinadle,  Edna  Kupfer,  Myrtle 
Molyneauzi,  Lillian  Pouliot  received  pack- 
ages from  Miss  Pyle  who  was  their  nurse 
while  they  were  down  with  "scarletina"' 
last  year. 

Evelyn  Krumm  is  a  regular  bookworm 
We  gir.s  never  see  her  without  a  book 
from  the  time  she  gets  up  in  the  morning 
until  she  gees  to  bed  at  night.  She  is  al- 
ways reading  stories. 


Mrs.  Study  and  Miss  Harrison  went  to 
walk.  They  brought  home  a  lot  of  pussy- 
willows. They  put  them  in  water.  We 
drew  the  pussy-willows.  They  are  lovely. 
We  know  it  is  Spring  now.— Arthur  Thomas. 
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THE  GOOD  CITIZEN 

"He  makes  his  mark."  Not  the  laborious 
cross  of  illiteracy  on  the  dotted  line  where  a 
flowing  signature  should  be,  but  his  mark 
on  his  community.  He  is  the  man  whose 
name  comes  naturally  to  the  fore  in  com- 
munity undertakings,  the  man  who  is  al- 
ways able  to  see  both  sies  of  a  ticklish 
political  question.  Sometimes  he  aligns 
himself  on  the  unpopular  right  side.  His 
unwavering  good  sense  and  quiet  force 
stamp  him  the  leader.  He  is  the  "good 
citizen."  And  he  does  not  happen.  He  is 
made;  a  product  of  the  painstaking  efforts 
of  parents  and  teachers.  By  their  efforts 
and  his  own  he  is  armed  Avith  knowledge  of 
the  institutions  that  surround  him.  His  in- 
dividual genius  is  for  appreciating  his  re- 
lations with  his  fellow  men.  He  under- 
stands the  foundations  upon  which  are 
built  the  structures  of  a  democratic  state — 
the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  and  the 
community.  His  constant  effort  is  toward 
their  betterment. — Selected. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 


FEBRUARY,  1924 


Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Frank 
Baker,  Edward 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Breeding,  Irene 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Bennett,  Emil 
Chinadle,  Adella 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Colwell,  Irene 
Christie,Ethel 
Christianson,  M. 
Drinville,  George 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Gilliam,  William 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Harrington,  Theresa 
Herbold,  Walter 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Holliday,  Willis 
Howard,  Lewis 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Krumm,  Evelyn 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  E 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Moe,  Jed 
Mount,  Leonard 
Nagel,  John 


Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
Olbu,  Ole  C. 
Olson,  Edward 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Parr,  Montana 
Penman,  Thelma 
Peterson,  Delbert 
Post,  Floyd 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raineri,  Julia 
Redmond,  Faye 
Renner,  Adolph 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Sloan,  Marion 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sparks,  George 
Thomas  Arthur 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Vandecar,  Delos 
Wilhelm.  Edith 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Wood,  Leylan 
Yaeger,  May 
Yaeger,  William 
Young,  Dorothy 
Young,  Fern 


Blind  Department 


Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Ferguson,  Harold 
Heffern,  Prank 
Jensen,  Alma 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Lambert,  John 


Mikkelson,  Andy 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Russell,  Henry 
Shields,  Hugh 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Walker,  Myrtle 
Watt  Ernest 


PROMISE  YOURSELF 

To  keep  fit. 

To  shut  fear  and  worry  out  of  your  life. 

To  be  loyal  to  others. 

To  hold  your  reputation  as  sacred. 

To  be  honest  and  fair  in  all  your  dealings. 


\5^lind  department  1 

BLIND    GIRL    EDITS  MAGAZINE 
FOR  SIGHTLESS 
By   Marion    Hale,   Nea   Service  Writer 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  13. — I  have  run  across 
many  different  types  of  editor — old  ones, 
young  ones,  fat  ones  and  slim  ones — but  the 
one  unique  in  my  experience  is  Helen  Day, 
who  edits  a  magazine  for  blind  children 
throughout  the  country. 

Helen  Day  herself  is  blind.  So,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  literary  attainments,  she  is 
sympathetic  and  has  remarkable  understand- 
ing of  the  viewpoint  of  her  readers. 

"Don't  you  remember,"  she  asked  me 
eagerly,  "with  what  joy  you  used  to  wel- 
come the  children's  magazines,  how  you  tore 
open  the  wrappers  with  eager  fingers,  then 
flopped  down  on  your  stomach  on  the  sitting- 
room  rug,  or  snuggled  in  the  window  seat 
and  traveled  into  the  land  of  fancy,  and 
would  not  return  until  you  had  finished  the 
all-too-short  installment  of  your  favorite 
continued  story?" 

Of  course  I  remembered.  Who  doesn't 
remember  the  thrills  he  got  from  his  first 
literary  adventures  and  the  friends  he  made, 
with  only  the  printed  page  as  an  introduc- 
tion. 

"And  did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  she  con- 
tinue earnestly,  "that  blind  children  were 
denied  this  pleasure?  I  know  it  so  well,  be- 
ca^ise  I,  too,  missed  it.  That  was  what 
prompted  me  to  start  my  magazine,  so  that 
those  children  whose  eves  are  sightless 
might  develop  that  inner  vision  that  must  be 
fed  by  the  imagination.  What  the  eyes  can- 
not visualize,  the  mind  must." 

In  writing  for  her  sightless  public,  this 
editor  knows  how  to  reach  them.  She  has 
the  senses  of  values  of  the  blind  c'lildren 
who  read  her  periodical.  She  doesn't  spend 
much  space  describing  something  like  color 
which  they  have  never  seen. 

"I  try  to  instruct  as  well  as  entertain  in 
'The  Searchlight' — that's  the  name  of  my 
paper,"  she  said.  "Stories  and  poems  should 
not  only  interest  a  child,  but  help  him  in 
school  and  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  good 
li'  erature." 

The  magazine  is  a  quarterly,  free  to  as 
many  blind  children  as  apply  for  it,  sent 
from  The  Lighthouse,  an  institution  to  help 
the  blind.  It  is  printed  in  Braille,  the 
raised-dot  alphabet  read  by  touch 

"Perhaps  I  would  never  have  been  an  edit- 
or if  I  had  had  my  sight,"  Miss  Day  con- 
cluded. "But  I  am  sure  I  should  have  de- 
voted mvself  to  some  type  of  work  for  chil- 
dren, because  I  believe  one  can  do  more 
valauble  service  to  them  than  to  their  elders. 

"And  one's  greatest  happiness  comes  from 
helping  others,  whether  you  see  what  you 
are  doing,  or  not." 
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LOCAL    NEWS   FROM   THE   BOYS'  SIDE 

Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 

John  Antelope  received  a  long  letter  from 
his  brother,  Joe.  John  was  glad  to  hear 
from  him. 

Everett  Cummings  is  anxious  to  see  his 
father  and  mother  as  it  has  been  some  time 
since  he  saw  them. 

Hugh  Shields'  mother  sent  him  'The 
Covered  Wagon"  and  the  pupils  enjoy  hear- 
ing it  Sunday  nights. 

Frank  Heffern  received  a  box  of  candy 
from  his  friend,  Jack  Rowe.  Frank  thot  it 
kind  of  him  to  remember  him. 

Andy  Mikkelson  was  glad  to  hear  the 
broom  corn  came  as  that  meant  he  would 
go  on  his  job  again  as  guide  for  Mr.  Hopper. 

John  Lambert  was  pleased  to  receive  a 
picture  of  his  aunt  Florence  and  cousin 
Hazel  and  some  comic  pictures  from  his 
father. 

Pat  Callahan  carried  off  the  prize  at  the 
Washington  party  this  year.  This  is  the 
third  time  he  has  been  successful  in  win- 
ning a  prize 

H^enry  Russell  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Ander- 
son, an  agent  from  the  Reservation.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  at  the  Springs  several  days 
and  stopped  off  at  the  school  to  see  Henry. 

Ernest  Watt  has  learned  a  number  of 
poems  this  year.  This  time  he  learned  a 
selection  in  prose  for  society.  It  is  Sen- 
ator Vest's  Tribute  to  a  Dog. 

John  Selon,  Jacob  Roberts,  Joe  Zunich, 
Harold  Ferguson,  Oscar  Schoberg,  Bert 
Goodwin  and  Charles  Kauffman  had  a  great 
day  Washington's  birthday.  They  had  a 
fine  hike  and  picnic  lunch  with  Mr.  Kemp 
and  Mr.  Low. 


LOCAL   NEWS   FROM   THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Ethel    Keeland,  Reporter 

Myrtle  Walker  got  the  girls'  prize  at  the 
Washington  party.  It  was  a  bottle  of  toilet 
water  and  Myrtle  was  very  proud  of  it. 

Ester  Spoonemore  received  a  check  from 
her  erandni other  for  two  dollars  She  de- 
posited it  in  the  office  for  future  use. 

Alma  Jensen  is  looking  for  a  new  dress 
from  home.  She  is  very  anxious  for  it  to 
come. 

Ethel  Keeland  was  shocked  to  her  from 
her  cousin  that  her  grandfather  had  died 
Feb.  19.  She  is  very  anxious  to  get  a  letter 
from  home  telling  her  more  about  it. 


MINUTES   FOR   THE  CICERONIAN 
SOCIETY 

The  Ciceronian  society  held  its  regular 
meeting  Feb.  2.  All  the  members  answered 
to  roll  call.  The  president  asked  for  old 
business  but  as  there  was  none,  he  called  for 
the  election  of  officers. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected: 
President,  Prank  Heffern;  Vice-president, 
Charles  Kauffman;  Secretary,  Oscar  Scho- 
berg; Treasurer,  Joe  Zunich.  The  officers 
were  installed.  The  new  president  then 
called  for  new  business.  Several  members 
responded  with  imprompt  numbers.  As 
there  was  no  further  business  the  society 
adjourned  until  Feb.  16.  Miss  Russell  was 
the  teacher  on  duty. 

Oscar  Schoberg,  Sec'y. 


On  Feb.  16.,  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held.  All  members  excepting 
Pat  Callahan  were  present.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  stood 
approved.  The  president  then  appointed  a 
critic. 

The  following  program  was  then  given 
and  reported  on  favorably. 

Piano-solo — Third  Heller  Exercise 

Hugh  Shields 
Recitation — "Columbus" 
Jacob  Roberts 
Duet — "Raindrops   at  Play" 
John  Lambert  and  Frank  Heffern 
Vocal-solo — "Song  is  Sweet" 

John  Selon 
Recitation — "My  Native  Land" 

Joe  Zunich 
Recitation — "Our  Flag" 

Ester  Spoonemore 
Piano-solo — "A  Wooden  Shoe  Dance 

Oscar  Schoberg  ■ 
Recitation— "What  the  Robin  Told" 

Bert  Goodwin 
Recitation — "The  Moon" 
John  Antelope 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  on  duty.    The  program 
for  the  next    meeting    was  read.  Society 
adjourned  until  March  1. 


NO  WONDER — The  ship  captain  and  the 
chief  engineer  had  a  dispute  as  to  which 
was  the  most  important  man  aboard  ship 
and  agreed  to  change  places.  Soon  the  Cap- 
tain came  up,  covered  with  oil  and  grease, 
and  yelled,  "Chief!  you'll  have  to  come 
down  here.  I  can't  make  her  go!"  "Of 
course,  you  can't,"  replied  the  chief,  "She's 
ashore!" 

—Selected. 
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Children  s  fPage 

By  SCiss  Sadie  jOUIard 


ROUND  THE  CURVE 

Another  snowstorm?    Wind  everywhere? 
A  regular  blizzard?    What  do  you  care? 
Turn  up  your  collar,  keep  up  your  nerve, 
April  is  waiting  just  'round  the  curve. 
Late  for  your  garden?    Never  you  mind, 
March  is  a  gardener  careful  and  kind. 
Roots  that  are  snowbound  can't  freeze  ob- 
serve, 

And — April  is  waiting  just  'round  the  curve. 
Resolute,  sturdy,  don't  you  suppose 
March  knows  the  path  that  leads  to  June's 
rose? 

Get  in  step  with  him — never  a  swerve. 
April  is  waiting  just  'round  the  curve. — Sel. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  MARCH 

What  do  the  twigs  on  the  trees  do  in  March? 
What  do  the  buds  on  the  trees  do  in  March? 
What  does  the  grass  do  in  March? 
What  do  the  seeds  in  the  ground  do  in 
March? 

What  do  the  birds  do  in  March? 

What  do  the  ice  and  snow  do  in  March? 

What  does  the  air  do  in  March? 

AN  ANGRY  BEAR 

One  time  a  man  went  hunting.  He  took 
his  camera  with  him.  He  thought  he  would 
take  a  picture  of  a  grizzly  bear,  if  he  saw 
one.  "By  and  by  he  saw  a  big  "grizzly. 
The  bear  was  very  large.  He  weighed 
about  seven  hundred  pounds.  He  stood  on 
his  hind  legs.  He  was  very  angry.  The 
man  was  frightened.  He  forgot  to  take  the 
picture  and  threw  the  camera  high  in  the 
air.  He  pointed  his  gun  at  the  bear  and 
shot  at  him.  He  wounded  the  bear  but  did 
not  kill  him.  He  shot  again  and  this  time 
he  killed  the  bear.  He  was  very  proud  of 
killing  a  big  grizzly  bear.  He  started  back 
to  the  camp.  His  friend  asked  him  if  he 
got  his  camera.  He  felt  of  the  case  at  his 
belt.  He  went  back  to  look  for  the  camera. 
At  first  he  could  not  find  it.  After  much 
searching  he  found  it  twenty  feet  from 
where  he  had  fired. 

He  remembered  then  he  wanted  to  take  a 
picture  of  the  bear.  He  did  not  know  he 
had  thrown  his  camera.  He  decided  it 
would  be  hard  to  take  a  picture  of  an  angry 
grizzly  bear. 


WHAT  THEY  DO 

1.  A  barber  works  in  a  barber  shop.  He 
cuts  people's  hair. 

2.  A  dressmaker  sews.  She  makes 
dresses  and  coats  for  women  and  children. 

3  A  dentist  has  an  office.  He  pulls  and 
fills  people's  teeth. 


4.  A  shoemaker  works  in  a  shoemaker's 
shop.  He  makes  boots  and  shoes  of  leather. 
He  mends  old  shoes. 

5.  A  doctor  has  an  office.  He  goes  to  see 
sick  people  and  gives  medicine  to  them. 

6.  A  teacher  teaches  girls  and  boys. 

7.  A  blacksmith  has  a  shop.  He  has  a 
forge,  an  anvil,  and  many  tools.  He  makes 
horse-shoes  and  shoes  horses. 

8.  A  photographer  has  a  photograph 
gallery.    He  takes  pictures  of  people. 

9.  A  farmer  lives  on  a  farm.  In  the 
spring  he  plows  the  ground  and  plants  seeds. 
He  has  horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  other  animals. 

10.  A  carpenter  works  in  a  carpenter's  shop. 
He  has  tool  boxes,  and  uses  hammers,  saws, 
planes,  and  other  tools.  A  carpenter  builds 
houses,  barns,  and  churches. 


AN  ACROSTIC 

Merry  white  snowflakes. 
All  dancing  by; 
Rollicking  sunbeams 
Caught  as  they  fly; 

Hip  and  hurrah,  what's  the  fan  all  about? 

Woo  and  woo-oo! 
I  haven't  a  doubt 
Now  is  the  time 

Dashing  March  Wind  Comes  out! — 3elec':ed. 


NED'S  GARDEN 

Ned  wanted  to  buy  some  garden  tools. 
One  morning  he  went  down  town  with  his 
father,  and  bought  a  rake,  a  hoe,  and  a 
spade.  He  paid  fifty  cents  for  them.  In 
the  afternoon,  Ned  took  them  out  of  doors 
and  made  a  garden.  He  planted  some 
flower  seeds.  He  watered  them  every  dav. 
Ned  had  beautiful  flowers  in  his  garden  all 
summer. 


THE  CROW  AND  THE  PITCHER 

Once  there  was  a  crow  that  was  dying  of 
thirst.  Seeing  a  pitcher  sitting  on  the 
ground,  he  said  to  himself,  "I'll  fly  down  to 
that  pitcher  and  get  a  drink." 

When  he  reached  the  pitcher  he  found  to 
his  sorrow  that  the  water  was  so  low  that 
he  could  not  reach  it.  "What  shall  I  do?" 
he  cried.  "I  must  have  that  water  or  I'll 
die!" 

Hopping  to  one  side,  he  picked  up  a  stone 
in  his  bill  and  dropped  it  into  the  pitcher. 
This  made  the  water  rise  just  a  little,  but 
it  was  still  out  of  his  reach.  Back  he  flew 
for  another  peeble — then  another — then  an- 
other. He  kept  dropping  in  the  pebbles 
until  the  water  was  right  at  the  top  of  the 
the  pitcher.    Then  he  had  a  fine  drink. 

— Aesop. 


